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It is easy for a Philosopher to convince himse/f that the lucubrations of his 
closet are true ; but he often finds to his astonishment that when tested by 
experience, they vanish away, like the “ baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Leuwenbergius. 


Messrs. Editors, 

I have fallen, 1 know not from what cause, into a singular 
habit of dreaming. Once in a short period, my mind, soon 
after 1 have closed my eyes, makes regularly an excursion into 
an imaginary region, of which till I began these nocturnal 
rambles, I had never formed a conception. ‘This country, 
which I shall take the liberty to call the land of Nod, is inhab- 
ited by human beings, who have once had their residence in 
our own world; and sustain in most respects the yery same 
character which they exhibited here. The chief difference 
which I have remarked, between their state of society, and 
ours, consists in this; that in one manner and another, they 
are placed in circumstances in which they are compelled to 
try the soundness of speculative opinions ; particularly those 
for which they have appeared as champions, by the touch- 
stone of practice. This may be called, the great law by 
which the people of Nod are regulated. In other respects, 
their state of society differs but little from our own. 

My first visits to this country, as you will easily believe, 
were chiefly occupied in observing the strange effects of this 
extraordinary regulation; and they were so numerous, and 
so entirely novel, that I was lost in confusion and wonder. 
Repeated inspection, has however rendered them in some de- 
gree familiar; and! have begun to examine them with pre 
particular attention. 
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Inal 







xcursion which I made to this singular country, I 
witnesse ene, which made so forcible an impression upon 
my though at I could not forget it after I awaked ; a lit- 
tle reflection persuaded me to transmit a summary account of 
it to you, that if you should think it proper, it might occupy 
a place in your paper. 

The celebrated sceptical philosopher David Hume, has 
declared that pride and self-valuation, ingenuity, eloquence, 
quickness of thought, easiness of expression, delicacy of 
taste, strength of body, health, cleanliness, taper legs, and 
broad shoulders, are virtues. On my arrival in the streets 
ofthe principal town, I saw a considerable number of people 
advancing towards a building which resembled one of our 
court-houses. Curiosity led me to join the crowd. As soon 


as I hadentered, I saw sitting upona bench of justice, a plump - 


well fed man with rather coarse features, who as I was soon 
informed, was no other than Mr. Hume. The day it seems 
was devoted to the trial of several prisoners, who had been 
committed to the common jail, on the charge of certain crimes, 
by the public prosecutor. Several of these ‘prisoners were 
now at the bar. The first was soon called, to answer toa 
charge _ stated, that instead of possessing the virtue of 
eloquence, and the kindred one of easiness of expression, the 
language which he actually used on all occasions, was coarse 
and harsh ; and what was much worse, in the utterance of this 
very language, he was perpetually guilty of stammering. I 
observed that the judge’s attention was roused as the indict- 
ment went on, and from an increasing severity in his counte- 
nance, could not but augur unfavourably for the prisoner. 

The prisoner was called upon for his answer, to the charges 
which had been made against him in the indictment. 

The poor man not much used to courts, and not very wel! 
qualified to make his defence, seemed at first at a loss, and 
and held his peace. Prisoner, said the judge, what have you 
to say to these charges? are they true, orare they false ? 
Yes, may it please your honours, it is t-t-true enough I sup- 

ose. 
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Heavens ! cried the judge, is the creature so } 
to repeat his crimes in the very face of the cour 

May it please your honour, replied the unfor 
your honour knows I c-c-c-c’an’t help it. 

Can’t help it, saidthe judge! How do I helpit? Howdo 
all the people present help it ? 

I did’nt m-m-make myself nor my t-t-t-tongue—ant please 
your honour said the prisoner. 

Nor did I make myself, said the judge ; nor these people 
themselves. Yet you see thatI don’t stammer, nor do they. 

He that made your ho-ho-ho-honour, did not make us a~a- 
a~alike. He g-g-g—gave me a s-s—s—stammering tongue, and 
your honour— 

Fellow, interrupted the judge, don’t you know that elo- 
quence and easiness.of expression are virtues ?—and that the 
contrary attributes are of course crimes? and don’t you know 
that all men are bound to be virtuous? and that our constitu- 
tional character’ is no excuse for crimes? and don’t you see 
that stammering is the very worst trespass of this sort, and 
yet you have been disturbing the peace of these good citizens 
these forty years ?—take the fellow away sheriff, confine him 
in jail three months, on bread and water. We will seq gehether 
his tongue won’t become little more limber. | 

It is a hard c-c-case said the prisoner. Away with him 
said the judge, I’ll teach you to question the sentence of the 
‘court. 

It is a hard c-c-case, I say, repeated the prisoner. 

At this moment his honour’s features lost all their native 
smoothness, and began to be contracted into a formidable 
twist, which augured some new misfortune for the poor stam- 
merer: when one of the under sheriffs hurried him out of the 
door, and the features of the judge gradually relaxed in- 
to some degree of serenity. 

The next prisoner who was indicted, was a stout, broad- 
shouldered, braway man, ina very ragged, dirty garb, The 
crime charged upon him, was the want of cleanliness in his 


udent as 


te culprit, 
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person and dress. Ample proof of the truth of the charge was 
furnished @™Mhis present appearance. 

Fellow, the judge, how dare you come into the court 
in such a dr@ss ;—so ragged ; so dirty. 

It is all ve got, may it please your honour, answered the 
prisoner. 

Why don’t you get a better then, said the judge? For this 
plain reason replied the prisoner, | ama poor man; and have 
no money to buy better clothes; and nobody is willing to give 
them to me. 

You ought to have gone to work, resumed the judge, and to 
have earned money, and to have bought yourself such clothes, 
as would have enabled you to appear decently. I work said the 
prisoner, whenever I can get work; and I get money, when- 
ever those who employ me will pay me for my work. Still— 
may it please your honour, I am a poor man, and have no 
means of purchasing better clothes. Fellow, said the judge, 
why are your hands so dirty? They look as if they had not 
been washed these ten days. Please your honour, replied 
the prisoner, they are washed every day. ch have been 
washed this day. 

Why is your face so dirty said the judge? Please your 
honourfreplied the prisoner, I was hard at work witha black- 
smith, when the sheriff came for me, and he would’nt give me 
time to wash off the smoke and coal-dust, but hurried me away 
as I wasto thecourt-house. Fellow, rejoined the judge, I be- 
lieve nothing of allthis. But if it were true it would furnish 
you with no excuse. Every man is under indispensable obli- 
gations to be clean in his person and dress. Rags and dirt, 
however contracted, are crimes, and great crimes; and as 
such, ought always to be severely punished ; and while I have 
the honour to preside in a court of justice, they shall be pun- 
ished. Sheriff, take the culprit away to jail, and conhne him 
there ;—but stay, I see what! did not observe before, he has 
a noble pair of broad shoulders, an eminent virtue wherever 
they are found. I was just going to extend the term of his 
een! tos six months, but as he possesses sucha yirtu- 
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ous pair of shoulders, I shall limit his confinement to one 
month. Take him away. 

The next prisoner was a female—-she was -chested, 
pale, and sickly in her appearance; languid imffer motions, 
as if scarcely able to stand, with a spot of crimson on each 
cheek ; her eye fallen, yet somewhat glassy in its lustre ; and 
every thing about her, indicating strongly, that she was far 
gone in ahectic. Asshecame up to the bar, the charge of 
having narrow shoulders, and a sickly constitution, was read 
from the indictment by the public prosecutor. 

Woman, said the judge, how came you hither, with such a 
pair of shoulders, and with such a sickly countenance ? 

I was brought hither, replied the lady, against my inclina- 
tion, and was obliged to bring with me such shoulders as God 
had given me. I need not tell your honour, that I did not 
make my own shoulders. As tomy countenance, it is an hon- 
est picture of my condition. I am far gone in a pulmonary 
consumption ; and your honour well knows, that persons in 
this situation, are not apt to have very healthy countenances. 

Ido, said the judge, and the more is their shame. Health 
and broad shoulders are virtues. Disease, therefore, and nar- 
row shoulders, are crimes. 

I thought, replied the lady, crimes and virtues were voluntary 

acts of our own; and not the mere effects of creative agency, 
~ in which we could have no share. 
' Hoot—madam, interrupted the judge, virtues are whatever 
renders us agreeable to ourselves and others. Consequently, 
crimes are whatever will render us disagreeable or useless. 
This you may see proved in a’book which I wrote in the other 
world. A book, from which, let me say, there can be no jus- 
tifiable appeal. Thus narrow shoulders, bring on disease, as 
they have brought the consumption upon you. Disease, 
makes us not only useless, but burdensome. Sheriff, away with 
her to the jail. 

I shall die there, replied the lady, within three days. 

Die then, said the philosopher, as well there as any where 


else, 
# 
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The last person who was brought totrial, was a full faced, 






honest Ir1 
were of the 
Show me 


an, charged with having a pair of legs which 
e size from the knees to the ankles. 
ur legs, fellow, said the judge. 

There they are, ant please your honour, said the prisoner, 
and as brave a pair of legs they are as your honour will see 
the day long. 

Hoot—man, said the judge, beginning to kindle at the sight 
of such a trespass upon moral excellence, they are biggest 
at the little end. : 

And so they should be, ant plase you, replied the good natured 
prisoner. They were made for use, now, d’you see ; to walk, 
and not to dance. None of your spindle-shanks : they have 
led me many a good race onthe great bogof Allan. Why, my 
dear honey, they are just such legs as my father’s were before 
me. They have been in our family now these hundred 
years. 

Fellow, said the judge, one would think thy soul dwelt in 
thy legs, and not inthy head. Dost thou not know that taper 
legs are virtues, and that such barrel-shap’d shanks as thine, 
are gross crimes ? An abominable trespass upon the beauty 
of the human shape? 

Well now, really, said the prisoner, will yourhonour give me 
a better pair, arid I will wear them for your honour’s sake, and 
drink your honour’s health into the bargain. But when I left 
dear Ireland, I had not another pair; so I thought, d-ye-see, 
[ might as well bring these along with me. 

Sheriff, away with the fellow, said the judge ; carry him to 
the jail; keep him there ’till his ankles have begun to taper. 

Well now, deare honey, said the Irishman, will your hon- 
our just give me a saxpence ; the jail is but a cold cabin, d- 
ye see, and then I will drink your honour’s health, and the 
health of your honour’s legs too, d—ye see. 

Away with him said the philosopher. 

The bustle which this last case created among the specta- 
tors, awaked me. ) ° 


. Yours, &c. 3 MorpnHevs. 
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Smok’em, toast’em, roast’em. Cassioli. 


™ which since ’tis past its prim 
To slow decay we without shame abandon, 
For not a fence the sacred spot encloses, 
Beneath whose turf, our fathers’ dust reposes. 


XVI. 


Better than to be thus, that ev’ry trace 

Were swept away—no vestige left remaining 

To be a witness of this foul disgrace, 

The bright escutcheon of the city staining. 

Where now’s the spirit that would fill the trenches 

Of a church-wall within the yard? It bleaches 
XVII. 


From exertion: Has suff’ring one defeat 

Forever stopt its (once exub’rant) flashes, 

And can it now permit irrev’rent feet 

To hourly trample o’er those once lov’d ashes ? 

Around the mournful spot doth Hope still linger, 

And beckons Silence to withdraw her finger. 
XVIII. 


These mournful thoughts befitting well the mind, 
Let’s hasten (sorrow is a passion transient) 

To College : here, lam afraid we'll flad 

Its pupils now, what they were not in ancient 
Times. The reason you inquire—ask if ever 
Its officers or laws were better ?—never 


XIX. 


The answer: truth compels me to declare, 

That learning now and science both must yield to 

Fashion : whose blandishments the mind ensnare, 

And which in abject servitude they’ve kneel’d to. 

Were a professorship of taste erected, 

The lectures would be those the least neglected ;—~ 
XX. 


Of taste, not such as Allison commends, 





But such as merchant-taylors have an eye to ;— 

A taste that now all other taste transcends— 

That teaches them with grace to modify to 

Diff’rent men the various kinds of dresses ;— 

A taste which if indulg’d in, soon represses 
XXf. 

The flights of genius. Shall Yale renew the fire 

Poetic, with resplendent lustse beaming 


* Continued, from page 16. 
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om Humphreys, Barlow, Dwight? Shall it expire 
en Trumbull’s setting sun shal! cease its gleaming ? 
And is it true, Apollo now refuses 
To this once fav’rite seat of all the muses 


XXII. 
His aid? His standard here he still unfurls,— 
Unfurls in vain—no vot’ries round it rally. 
They, who should woo the muse, gallant the girls, 
Or with Euterpe or Terpsichore they dally. 
Much as we mourn the students’ gross defection, 
We strive to comfort us with the reflection 


XXIII. 


That when things are the worst, then they must mend— 

Speaking of worst of things can’t but remind one 

Of jail; which is a never failing friend ; 

For in adversity you still can find one 

Door, hospitably open to receive you~ 

A friend sincere who, if distrest, won’t leave you ;-— 
XXIV. 

] do not on, or in it choose to dwelt ; 

Although I can’t but own the thought poetick. 

Pilburry on, of other things to tell, 

Leaving a subject, which is so pathetick, 

Until I’m call’d my lodgings here to take up: 

And then, most feelingly, its faults Pll rake up. 
XXV. 


Didst ever see an awkward country clown, 
When first he comes, as clerk into a city ? 
And mark how soon his suit of butt’nut brown 
Is thrown aside, for one more snug and pretty ? 
How soon his manners change, (aping folly’s handy) | 
Soon mister Rustick struts a finish’d dandy : 


XXVI. 


Can chew or smoke tobacco, or ‘ake snuff, i 
Gamble and swear, can dare his friend to swallow 
A bumper more, when both have drunk enough. 3 
No matter where they lead, he’ll freely follow 
The ‘ bantam cocks” of dandies—with facility 
Adopt whate’er they tell him is gentility ; 
XXVII. 
By dint of study, he becomes “ first chop” 
And then, of course, he often hies to Dragon 
SMOKER. 
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